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that their fund will not answer half their design, they are
forced to undersell it at the first story, and are all reduced
to beggary. Insomuch, that I know a certain fanatic brewer,
who is reported to have some hundreds of houses in this
town, is said to have purchased the greater part of them at
half value from ruined undertakers 3 hath intelligence of all
new houses where the finishing is at a stand, takes advantage
of the builder's distress, and, by the advantage of ready
money, gets fifty per cent, at least for his bargain.

It is another undisputed maxim in government, "That
people are the riches of a nation;" which is so universally
granted, that it will be hardly pardonable to bring it m
doubt. And I will grant it to be so far true, even in this
island, that if we had the African custom, or privilege, of
selling our useless bodies for slaves to foreigners, it would
be the most useful branch of our trade, by ridding us of a
most unsupportable burthen, and bringing us money in the
stead. But, in our present situation, at least five children in
six who are born, lie a dead weight upon us, for want of
employment. And a very skilful computer assured me, that
above one half of the souls in this kingdom supported them-
selves by begging and thievery; whereof two thirds would
be able to get their bread m any other country upon earth.1
Trade is the only incitement to labour; where that fails,
the poorer native must either beg, steal, or starve, or be
forced to quit his country. This hath made me often wish,
for some years past, that instead of discouraging our people
from seeking foreign soil, the public would rather pay for
transporting all our unnecessary mortals, whether Papists
or Protestants, to America; as drawbacks are sometimes
allowed for exporting commodities, where a nation is over-
stocked. I confess myself to be touched with a very sensible

1 The beggars of Ireland are spoken of by Bishop Berkeley. But
Arthur Dobbs, m the second part of his " Essay on Trade," published
in 1731, gives a descriptive picture of the gangs who travelled ovei
Ireland as professional paupers. In the 2,295 parishes, there was in
each an average of at least ten beggars carrying on their trade the whole
year round; the total number of these wandering paupers he puts down
at over 34,000. Computing 30,000 of them able to work, and assuming
that each beggar could earn $d. a day in a working year of 284 days, he
calculates that then idleness is a loss to the nation of ^142,000. (Pp.
444-445 of Thorn's reprint; Dublin, iS6i) [T. S.]